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EZEKIEL CHEEVER AND HIS ACCIDENCE* 


Judge Samuel Sewall of Boston, in his diary under the 
date of August 21, 1708, made the following entry: 


Mr. Edward Oakes tells me Mr. Chiever died this last 
night.... He was born January, 25. 1614. Came over 
to N-E. 1637. to Boston: To New-Haven 1638. Mar- 
ried in the Fall and began to teach School; which Work 
he was constant in till now. First, at New-Haven, then 
at Ipswich; then at Charlestown; then at Boston, 
whether [sic] he came 1670. So that he has labour’d in 
that Calling Skillfully, diligently, constantly, Religiously, 
Seventy years. rare Instance of Piety, Health, 
Strength, Serviceableness. The Wellfare of the Prov- 
ince was much upon his Spirit. He abominated Perri- 
wigs.? 

To this staccato little sketch of the most famous of 
Colonial schoolmasters, the first professional teacher in 
the annals of American education, only a few pertinent 
facts can be added. After finishing at Christ’s Hospital 
in London, he attended Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Extant records do not show whether he graduated, or 
even how long he was in residence.2. With Theophilus 
Eaton and John Davenport he was one of the founders 


* This paper was read at the Autumn Meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
November 26, 1949. It is the first of a series that will deal with 
the history and development of Latin and Greek texts written 
and published in America. It is the purpose of the writer to 
extend the scope of this paper considerably at a later date. In 
the extended version, references and notes will be amplified. The 
chief sources used in the preparation of the present paper are 
listed after note 16, below, with an indication of the abbreviations 
used in referring to the various works. 

1 Sewall, Diary, II, 231. The date of Cheever’s birth should 


be written January 25, 1614/15. 
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of Quinnipiac, the Indian settlement renamed New Haven 
in 1640. Perhaps the youngest in a small group of dis- 
tinguished men, he has been described as the most pic- 
turesque character among them. The one _ incident, 
among others, which gave rise to this opinion must be 
mentioned briefly, because of the light it also sheds on 
his character. 

In 1649 he was brought to trial by the church in New 
Haven. In private conversations with several of the 
members he had implied that the Elders of the church 
had not shown proper impartiality in censuring another 
member of the church. When he refused to retract his 
statements, and refrained from voting on a motion to 
clear the Elders of his implied charge, he himself was 
censured—a serious penalty in Puritan days. Ina speech 
of defense made after his conviction he stated his con- 
cept of freedom of conscience in words which deserve 
a place alongside the famous declarations of Roger 
Williams: “... I must act with the Church, and (which 
is uncomfortable) I must either act with their light, or 
may expect to suffer, as I have done, and do at this day 
for conscience sake; but I had rather suffer anything 
from men, than make shipwreck of a good conscience, or 
go against my present light though erroneous, when it is 
not discovered. And I look upon it as a mercy, and 
answer of many prayers, that ... the fear of men hath 
not prevailed above the fear of God.”4 


2 Since he entered Cambridge in the Spring of 1633 and arrived 
in Boston in June, 1637, he could have graduated (cf. Gould, 
Cheever, pp. 9 f., 53, 62 £.). The matter is being investigated 
further. 

3 Bacon, Discourse, p. 19. 
4 CCHS, I (1860), 46. 
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This is one of the earliest and most forthright declara- 
tions of its kind in our history. For those early days it 
was a doctrine of dynamic implications. It was at once 
an act of courage and a statement of faith, and it did not 
decrease the respect in which the young schoolmaster 
was increasingly held. 

This experience, together with the untimely loss of 
his wife, may have influenced him to accept the call to 
Ipswich, when it came a few months after the trial. 
There he was restored to full fellowship with the church. 
And there he conducted the school in such fashion that 
scholars from other towns were sent to study under him. 
One Boston father even decreed in his will that his 
“Sonne Eliasar shalbe kept at Schoole with mt Chevers 
at Ipswitch for one yeare to be brought vp at Learning,” 
and provided money for that purpose.5 This is one of 
the earliest instances of the kind in our educational his- 
tory. 

There were other indications of the esteem in which 
the schoolmaster was held during his lifetime, both in 
Charlestown, where he spent nine years, and in Boston, 
where he spent the last thirty-seven. But it remained 
for Cotton Mather, his pupil and first biographer, to 
crown them all, and to pronounce his praises in a funeral 
sermon which is the locus classicus of all such en- 
comiastic effusions. In super-Matherian phrases he sum- 
moned all the powers of a curiously learned mind to 
endow his departed master with all the virtues of a 
New England conceived saint, and to inscribe his name 
forever in the Grammarians’ Hall of Fame. He called 
upon Homer and Aristotle, Cicero and Cato, and the 
Church Fathers to provide historical parallels and ex- 
amples comparable to his own of the proper respect and 
reverence due to schoolmasters. Yet, even while edify- 
ing his auditors with a lecture on classical and religious 
education, with words which have a strangely modern 
twang he sternly upbraids them: 

These our School-Masters, deserve a great Encourage- 
ment. We are not wise for our Children if we do not 
greatly encourage them. The PARTICULAR PER- 
SONS, who have their children, in the Tutelage of 
Skilful and Careful School- Masters, ought to make them 
suitable recompenses. Their Stipends are generally far 
short of their Deserts. They deserve Additional Com- 
pensations.... To Feed our Children, to Cloath our 
Children, To do anything for the Bodies of our Chil- 
dren; ... we count no Expense too much; At the same 
time to have the minds of our Children Enriched with 
the most valuable Knowledge, ... To what Purpose? is 
the cry: a little Expense, how heavily it goes off! My 
Brethren, such things ought not so to be.’ 

For all its fulsome phraseology the funeral sermon, 
appropriately called “Corderius Americanus,’ does give 
the earliest extant contemporary account of the Latin 
school during Cheever’s tenure. Although Mather stud- 


5 Hassam, Cheever, p. 7. 
6 Mather, Corderius, p. 19. 


ied with Mr. Cheever for only two, possibly three years, 
there is no reason for doubting the accuracy of his list: 
Lily’s grammar, Sententiae Pueriles, the Colloquies of 
Corderius (Cheever’s great European prototype), Cato’s 
Distichs, Ovid, Cicero, Virgil, Homer, the New Testa- 
ment (in Greek), Hebrew, prosody, and Latin composi- 
tion, commonly called “making Latin” or “themes.”? 

Of all these the one of most immediate concern is 
Lily’s famous grammar. Mather’s reference to it—he 
calls it by name in another passage—is interesting and 
significant : 

All the Eight parts of Speech he taught to them 
They now Employ to Trumpet his Esteem. 


Magister pleas'’d them well, because ‘twas he; 
They saw that Bonus did with it agree. 

While they said, Amo, they the Hint improve 
Him for to make the Object of their Love. 

No Concord so inviolate they knew 

As to pay Honours to their Master due. 

With IJnterjections they break off at last, 

But, Ah, is all they use, Wo, and, Alas!8 


It is no mere coincidence that these pedestrian lines 
describe the contents of Lily’s 4 Shorte Introduction of 
Grammar, as well as those of another grammar entitled, 
with the change of but a few words, A Short Intro- 
duction to the Latin Tongue. The latter book was pub- 
lished in Boston in 1709. Its author, but not its editor, 
was Ezekiel Cheever.® The title-page tears the nota- 
tion: “For the Use of the Lower Forms in / the Latin 
School. / Being the Accidence Abbridg’d and / Com- 
piled in that most easy and / accurate Method, wherein 
the / Famous Mr. Ezekiel Cheever taught; / and which 
he found the most / advantageous by Seventy years / 
experience.” This was the first Latin text written and 
published in America, and it was a compendium of 
Lily’s grammar. A comparison of the two makes this 
unmistakable.1? 

This small octavo volume was as unpretentious as it 
was brief. But, as if in emulation of its author’s record, 

7A brief account of Lily’s grammar, the Sententiae, and the 
Colloquies will be found in Littlefield, Schools; cf. the index of 
that work s. vv. ‘“‘Lily,”’ ‘“‘Sententiae,” and ‘‘Corderius.’”” Mur- 
dock, Teaching, pp. 22-26, contains a reprint of a letter by 
Nathaniel Williams, written in 1712, which describes the teaching 
methods and lists the texts used at the Latin School. This list 
does not agree in every detail with that given in Cotton Mather’s 
funeral sermon, but the similarity is very striking. 

8 Mather, Corderius, pp. 26 f. The poem may also be found 
in Hassam, Cheever, pp. 24-28, and in Gould, Cheever, pp. 78-84. 
In another passage of the sermon (Mather, Corderius, p. A 3) 
this statement is made: “The Grammar now taught in our 
Schools goes under the name of Lillies.” 

9 This matter will be presented in a forthcoming paper written 
in collaboration with Professor Kenneth B. Murdock of Harvard 
University. 

10In Bentley, Notes, p. xiii, it is asserted that the Accidence 
was based on John Brinsley’s The Posing of the Parts, published 
in 1611, and that Brinsley’s 134 quarto pages were reduced by 
Cheever to 79 duodecimo. Brinsley’s text, which was actually 
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it proceeded to establish one for itself, a record that has 
never been equalled by any American-written Latin text. 
In edition after edition, to the total of twenty-three, 
for one hundred and twenty-nine years it was the 
principal beginners’ gateway to the Latin tongue in this 
country. During these years the contents of the little 
volume suffered remarkably few sea-changes at the 
hands of various editors and printers. This may have 
been the result of respect for its original author, but it 
was also a reflection of prolonged adherence to tradi- 
tional methods of teaching. Although some small con- 
cessions to modernity appeared in the second edition in 
1713, the essential flavor of the King James’ English 
still remained and was retained even in the reprint of 
1838.12. The few additions, made at infrequent intervals, 
followed the same pattern, and even typographical 
errors exhibited a like resistance to change. At the end 
of its long history, as it did at the beginning, the little 
text displayed in Spartan simplicity only the unadorned 
and bare bones of Latin grammar. 

This very fact gives the essential reason why the text 
was written. In 1540, or thereabouts, by the royal de- 
cree of Henry VIII, Lily’s grammar was made compul- 
sory for the grammar schools of England. About that 
same time its final form evolved.!3 It really comprised 
two grammars in one: one in English by Colet and Lily, 
the other in Latin by Lily, possibly with some revision 
of its section on syntax by Erasmus. This Latin text 
was made all the more fiendish in its treatment of regu- 


published (in London) in 1612 (the dedication is dated January 
12, 1611), follows Lily very closely. Although Cheever undoubt- 
edly used Brinsley, he made more use of Lily. There were at 
least three different editions of the Accidence with 79 pages: the 
17th (1783), the 18th (1785), and an unnumbered edition (1785). 
It is not known to which one of these Bentley referred. These 
three editions, which differ only slightly, do have some material 
not included in Cheever’s first edition of 1709. These details, 
and others, will be presented in the extended version of this 
paper. 

11 There were only twenty numbered editions. There were two 
separate editions of the 6th, 16th, and 18th. I have examined 
copies of all the editions except the 4th, the 11th through the 14th 
inclusive, and the 19th. Although most of these are listed in 
Evans, Bibliography, no copies have been found. Information 
about the location of any or all of these editions would be greatly 
appreciated. 

12 A reprint of one of the two 18th editions, edited by Samuel 
Walker. (There was an earlier reprint in 1806, edited by John 
Coffin.) The 1838 reprint was published under the auspices of 
Winnisimmet Academy, in Chelsea, Mass:, to raise money for the 
school. It seems likely that this was the first text published in 
this country for that purpose. A list of booksellers who had sub- 
scribed for copies is given. There were five in New England, 
two in New York, and one each in Virginia, Ohio, Georgia, and 
Mississippi. There was another unique feature of the reprint. 
It contained testimonials to the worth of the Accidence and 
tributes to its original author by ten or twelve of the leading 
educators, lawyers, and public officials of the day. This too, I 
believe, is the first instance of its kind in America. 

13 All statements about the history and format of Lily’s gram- 
mar are based on Lily, Introduction and Flynn, Lily. 


lar and heteroclitic forms by several poetical monstrosi- 
ties. These are best exemplified by the two beginning 
with the lines: Quae genus aut flexum variant, quae- 
cunque nouato, and As in praesenti, perfectum format in 
aui, which were immortalized by Sir Toby Belch and 
other Shakespearean characters, and scandalized by 
countless English schoolboys. 

This perverted treatment of grammar, from which 
full recovery has been achieved perhaps only recently, 
caused several but unsuccessful attempts to alleviate 
the students’ fearful agony—all quite outside the legal 
pale. One of these, and probably the best, was The 
Posing of the Parts, first published by John Brinsley in 
1612. It was in question-and-answer form, a method of 
presentation which was at least as old as Donatus, and 
is the best factual clue to the method of teaching Lily’s 
grammar, on which it was based. With a text written 
in English, in which questions could play the role of 
teacher, pupils could “hold book” for each other and 
thus save a considerable part of the teacher’s time. 
Brinsley’s text then was a step in the right direction. 
But it was too long and, even in English, still too com- 
plicated. The basic need was for a shorter and simpler 
introduction to Lily, and this was Cheever’s great con- 
tribution to the method of teaching Latin in his day. 
Memorizing by rote was not abolished, but in learning 
forms and grammar a teaspoon was used instead of a 
ladle, and this principle has never been abandoned since. 
Cheever’s stepping-stone to Lily, in printed form, re- 
placed Brinsley’s text in this country.14 Without it the 
Royal Grammar might well have been replaced here far 
sooner than it was. What effect this would have had 
on the development of Latin instruction here is an 
intriguing question, but one which only the Great 
Grammarian himself could answer. 

Cheever’s text contained only three of the four parts 
into which most of the Latin grammars written between 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries were divided: the 
eight parts of speech, syntax, and vocabulary. The 
section omitted was the one on prosody.15 The first 
section, in all the various editions, was almost twice as 
long as the other two combined. Each part of speech 
is introduced with a short definition and a brief descrip- 
tion of its attributes and functions: gender, number; 
case, tense, mood, and the like. Paradigms follow in 
due order. Although nouns are introduced as “nouns 
substantives,” and “nouns adjectives,” paradigms of both 
forms appear as in the modern mode. Pronouns are 
grouped into four declensions, a method which certainly 
could cause no more confusion than current treatment. 
Several familiar pronouns are omitted, and three un- 
familiar ones added: “... Nostras, Vestras, & this Noun 
Cujas [which] be called Gentiles, because they perperly 


14 Bentley, Notes, p. xiii. 


15 This is true for all extant editions. Quotations given are 
from the edition of 1709. 
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[sic] betoken pertaining to Countries or Nations, to 
Sects or Factions.” 


Verbs, which are personal or impersonal, are divided 
into the usual four conjugations. Complete paradigms 
of the four: amo, doceo, lego, and audio, are carried 
along simultaneously. There are four kinds of “verbs 
personals”: active, passive, neuter, and deponent. “A 
Verb Neuter,”—and this definition is possibly needed— 
“endeth in 0, or m, and cannot take r, to make him a 
Passive.” Examples include curro and sum. Use of 
the terms “preterimperfect,” “preterperfect,’ and “pre- 
terpluperfect” might happily be reinstated for the bene- 
fit of those whose sense of time has become warped or 
remains impervious to pedagogical persuasion. Leaving 
aside historical implications, the classification of the 
future perfect indicative as a future subjunctive would 
fill a long-felt need of modern students. This confusion 
doubtless explains their unconscious and atavistic allergy 
to that form whenever met. 


This section, with only a few changes in phraseology 
and arrangement, could be substituted almost unnotice- 
ably for the appendix of many a current beginning Latin 
book. That is not true for the second section, on syn- 
tax, or for the third, which contains the Latin-English 
vocabulary. The vocabulary, in keeping with custom 
immemorial, was composed almost entirely of verbs, in 
due alphabetical order, “such as vary from the common 
examples ... formed according to the approved Rules 
in As in Praesenti, and as they are found in the Classick 
Authors.” Irregularity was the watchword of the day. 


The intermixture of English and Latin rules of agree- 
ment and government is the most characteristic feature 
of the short section on syntax. A few examples will 
give the flavor: 

A Verb must be of the same Number & Person with 
the Nominative case that comes before it. 

A Relative must be of the same Number, Gender 
and Person with its Antecedent: its Case is ac- 
cording to the word immediately joyn’d to it in 
Sense. 

The Genitive Case may be the latter of two Substan- 
tives signifying divers things. 

The D. C. is govern’d of Verbs that have this sign 
to or for after them. 

The Accusative Case follows all Verbs that signify 
actively. 

The Ab. C. 


is put absolute when a participle is 
joyn'd & there is no word to govern it. 


The other parts of speech are treated in similar fash- 
ion, but more briefly, and the section closes with “Some 
General & Easy Rules to know the Genders of Nouns,” 
a matter which still admits of varying classifications. 
After the usual distinction between “//es” and “She's” 


and the things pertaining to each, a different classifica- 
tion is offered: 
Nouns that do not increase in the Genitive Case are 
mostly Feminines. 
Nouns that increase long are mostly Feminines. 
Nouns that increase short are mostly Masculines. 


The one item conspicuously missing, even in this short 
survey, is any reference to illustrative sentences. The 
reason is not far to seek. There are three short sen- 
tences and three short phrases, Latin and English, in the 
first section. That is all. The omission should not be 
surprising. Although the little text was used for begin- 
ners, in the modern sense, it was really a Latin grammar 
in miniature. It is a collateral rather than a lineal 
ancestor of present day elementary books. 


As the congregation filed out of the church into the 
sunshine of that September day in 1708,16 with the words 
16 Cheever died on Saturday, August 21, 1708. At his funeral 
on Monday, August 23, a handsome funeral oration in Latin was 
delivered by Nathaniel Williams, his successor as headmaster of 
the Latin School. At a “Thursday meeting,’’ a little over two 
weeks later, on September 9, Cotton Mather delivered the funeral 
sermon. Cf. Sewall, Diary, II, 231 (August 23, 1708) and 236 
(September 9, 1708). 
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of Cotton Mather ringing in their ears, they could feel 
with pride that they were the alumni of a great teacher 
“than whom New England had known no ketter.” Later 
generations might say that his influence was second to 
none in the elementary education of Colonial New Eng- 
land. Later generations might call him the grandfather 
of classical scholarship in America. Time and history 
would take care of that. Their learned spokesman and 
divine had expressed their feelings in words they would 
not soon forget: 

He was not a meer Grammarian; yet he was a pure 
One. And let no Envy Misconstrue it, if I say, It was 
noted, that when Scholars came to be admitted to the 
Colledge, they who came from the Cheeverian Educa- 
tion, were generally the most unexceptionable. ... 


You that are Men, & Thoughts of Manhood know, 
Be Just now to the Man that made you so. 
Martyr’d by Scholars the stabb’d Cassian dies, 
And falls to cursed Lads a Sacrifice. 

Not so my CuEever; Not by Scholars slain, 

But Prais’d and Lov’d, and wish’d to Life again. 
A mighty Tribe of Well-instructed Youth 

Tell what they owe to him, and Tell with Truth. 


And in our School a Miracle is wrought: 
For the Dead Languages to Life are brought. 


He abominated perriwigs, but he loved Latin. 
Joun F. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


MORE WATER! 


The proposed plan for increasing the supply of water 
to drought-stricken New York City by tapping new 
sources recalls a passage in the Res Gestae Divi Augusti. 
In the twentieth chapter of that document we read: Rives 
aquarum compluribus locis vetustate labentes refeci et 
aquam quae Marcia appellatur duplicavi fonte novo in 
rivum eius tnmisso. 


In the year 144 B.c. Q. Marcius Rex began the building 
of the aqueduct Marcia (CJL, VI, 1244-51; Plin. HN 
xxxvi. 121; cf. RE, s. v. “Marcia aqua”) because the sup- 
ply of water to Rome at that time was insufficient. The 
Senate had ordered him to repair the aqueducts then in 
use and to construct this new one. It was completed in 
140 B.c. and brought the water directly to the Capitoline. 
It was the first of the high-level aqueducts from the 
sources in the Sabine mountains. At first the supply of 
water for this aqueduct came from two or three of a 
series of eight springs in these mountains. Later 


“Augustus increased the volume of the water of the 
Marcia by building a short branch from its head to an- 
other spring about 1200 metres farther from Rome. This 
additional supply was for use in time of drought, and 
could be turned into the Claudia instead of the Marcia, 
if necessary” (S. B. Platner, Topography and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Rome [2d ed.; Boston, 1911], pp. 95- 
96). The water of the Marcia was considered better in 
antiquity than any other (Plin. HN xxxi. 41; Vitruv. 
viii. 3. 1). 

The work of reconstructing and amplifying the Marcia 
was done under the very able direction of Marcus 
Vipsanius Agrippa. In this connection, an anecdote is 
told the point of which thirsty New Yorkers may have 
to apply in reverse. Suetonius, in his Life of Augustus 
(chap. 42), tells of complaints made by the Roman 
populace concerning the scarcity and the high price of 
wine. Augustus rebuked them rather harshly with the 
reminder that his son-in-law, Agrippa, had built sufficient 
aqueducts so that people need not be thirsty.* 


Henry T. Wit 
FRIENDS ACADEMY 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


PHYSICIANS NAMED MENECRATES 


There are two well-known physicians named Mene- 
crates, one of whom lived at Rome under Claudius, the 
other at Syracuse in the fourth century B.c. (RE, s.v. 
“Menekrates,” cols. 801 f., Nos. 28 and 29, respectively). 
Standard works of reference either add a third, Mene- 
crates of Zeophleta, to these two (so RE, ibid., No. 30, 
where “Zerphleta” is a misprint), or they identify Mene- 
crates of Zeophleta with the Menecrates who lived at 
Rome (so R. Fuchs in Th. Puschmann, M. Neuburger, 
and J. Pagel, Handbuch d. Gesch. d. Medizin [Jena, 
1902-5], I, 355). The authority for the existence of a 
Menecrates of Zeophleta is the Latin writer Caelius 
Aurelianus, who speaks of Menecrates Zeophletensis 
(On Chronic Diseases, i. 140). But this seems to be a 
misreading of the Greek text of Soranus, now lost, 
which Caelius is translating. That text, in my opinion, 
originally read Zeus epiklétheis (as in Anonymus Lon- 
dinensis col. XIX, lines 18 f. [=ed. W. H. S. Jones, 
p. 76], a passage which, incidentally, is thought by many 
to go back to Soranus). In that case, we are dealing with 
the Menecrates “surnamed Zeus,” who is the same person 
as Menecrates of Syracuse (cf. RE, ibid., No. 29), and 

[Continued on p. 187] 


Latin and Greek at the Boston Latin School in 1712,” PCSM, 
Transactions, XXVII (1927-32), 21-29. 

Waters, Ipswich: Thomas Franklin Waters, Ipswich in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony (Ipswich, Mass., 1905). 


1 According to Frontinus (Aq. 9 ad fin.) Agrippa built the 
Aqua Julia in the same year (33 B.c.) in which he enlarged 
the Marcia. It is possible, then, that Augustus’ rebuke referred 
directly to these two projects. 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 14 AND 15, 1950 
AT 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


WITH THE COOPERATION OF 


Tue CiassicAL LEAGUE OF THE LEHIGH VALLEY 
AND 


THe LEHIGH VALLEY CHAPTER OF 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14 


10:00 a.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee (Hotel Bethlehem) 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Committee (Hotel Bethlehem) 

2:30 p.M. Program Session (University Room, Hotel Bethlehem) 
Professor Harry L. Levy, Editor of THE CLASsIcaAL WEEKLY, presiding 
‘*On Pins and Needles,’’ Professor Joseph A. Maurer, Lehigh University 


‘‘Aulus Hirtius and the Corpus Caesarianum,’’ Professor Lloyd W. Daly, University of Pennsylvania 


‘*Pindar in Aristophanes,’’ Professor George Tyler, Moravian College and Theological Seminary 

‘*The Origins of Roman Experiments in Social Welfare,’’ Professor Frank C. Bourne, Princeton 
University 

Annual Dinner Meeting (Edueation Building, Moravian Church) 

Toastmaster, Professor Earl L. Crum, Lehigh University 

GREETINGS from Dr. Martin D. Whitaker, President of Lehigh University 

GREETINGS from Professor Horace W. Wright, Retiring Head of the Department of Greek and Latin, 
Lehigh University 

GREETINGS from Professor W. Edward Brown, President of the Classical League of the Lehigh Valley 


[Dinner Meeting program continued on next page) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 14 
[Continued] 


GREETINGS from Professor Earl L. Crum, President of the Lehigh Valley Chapter of the Archaeological 
Institute of America 

GREETINGS from Professor Lucius Rogers Shero, Swarthmore College, President of the American 
Philologieal Association 

PRESIDENTIAL AppREss, Professor Franklin B. Krauss, The Pennsylvania State College 

SCENES FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES 
Introductory Remarks, Professor Alice Parker Tallmadge, Cedar Crest College 
Remarks of the Director, Professor Kate Clugston, Cedar Crest College 
Cast: Students of Cedar Crest College and Lehigh University 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15 


Program Session (Browsing Room, Library, Lehigh University) 

Vice-President Emilie Margaret White presiding 

‘*Telling the Truth in Textbooks,’’ Dr. John F. Gummere, The William Penn Charter School 

‘‘Highlights of a Summer in Rome,’’ Dr. Anna H. Griffiths, Brooklyn Friends’ School 

‘‘Latin Newspapers—A Palinode,’’ Professor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College of the City of 
New York 

‘‘Some Classical Episodes in Boiardo’s Orlando,’’ Professor W. Edward Brown, Lafayette College 


Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Committee (Hotel Bethlehem) 


Annual Business Meeting (University Room, Hotel Bethlehem) 
President Franklin B. Krauss presiding 


Program Session (University Room, Hotel Bethlehem) 

Professor Whitney J. Oates, Princeton University, presiding 

‘‘The First Consulship of Julius Caesar,’’ Professor Lily Ross Taylor, Bryn Mawr College 

‘The Words for Love in the Last Chapter of St. John’s Gospel,’’ Professor Robert C. Horn, Muhlen- 
berg College 

‘*Greek Origins of the Novel,’’ Professor Moses Hadas, Columbia University 

‘*Minturnae Reconsidered’’ (Illustrated), Professor Jotham Johnson, New York University 


Informal Tea (Room 96, Hotel Bethlehem) 
On this oeeasion, Lehigh University will be host to the members and friends of the three organiza- 
tions participating in the meeting. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ANNUAL DINNER MEETING. This meeting will be held in the Edueation Building of the Moravian Church 
which is across the street from the Hotel Bethlehem, the convention headquarters. It will be open to members of 
the participating organizations and also to their friends. Formal dress will be optional. The price per plate will 
be $3.00 (including gratuities). The prineipal dish will be ham. Those who prefer the menu with fish or with 
leg of lamb in the main course must indicate so when making their reservations. Notices for reservations must 
reach Professor Earl L. Crum (Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania) by Tuesday morning, April 10, at 
the latest. Since admission to the dinner will be by ticket only, remittances must accompany notices for reser- 


vations. 
[General Information continued on next page] 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
[Continued] 


Hore. ACCOMMODATIONS AND TRANSPORTATION. It is most essential that reservations for rooms at the Hotel 
Bethlehem be made well in advance of the date of the meeting, if members wish to be assured of accommodations. 
Single rooms, $2.50 to $4.50; double, $4.00 to $6.50; twin beds, $5.50 to $7.50. Please address Manager, Hotel 
Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa. For further details, please see CW, XLIII (1949-50), 98. 


Liprary Exursit. Through the courtesy of Professor James D. Mack, Librarian, an exhibit of old and rare 


books in the classical collection of the Lehigh University Library will be on display in the Library. 
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Ex-Orricio: Professor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College of the City of New York (President of the Association, 

1947-1949) 
Regional Representatives 

DELAWARE: Miss Julia M. Jones, Tower Hill School, Wilmington 

District oF CotuMBIA: Professor John F. Latimer, The George Washington University 

MarRYLAND: Professor Henry T. Rowell, The Johns Hopkins University 

New Jersey: Professor Whitney J. Oates, Princeton University; Professor Shirley Smith, New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick 
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Canisius College, Buffalo; Professor Alice E. Kober, Brooklyn College 

PENNSYLVANIA: Miss Helen S. MacDonald, Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia; Professor Earl LeVerne Crum, 
Lehigh University; Miss Norma M. Nevin, Edgewood High School, Pittsburgh 


Editor of THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY: Professor Harry L. Levy, Hunter College of the City of New York 
Professor Eugene W. Miller 


Representative on the Council of the American Classical League: 
Professor Franklin B. Krauss 


Editor for the Atlantie States, Editorial Board of The Classical Journal: 
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PRESIDENT: Professor W. Edward Brown, Lafayette College 
VICE-PRESIDENT: Professor George Tyler, Moravian College and Theological Seminary 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: Miss Mary L. Hess, Hellertown 
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PHYSICIANS NAMED MENECRATES 
[Continued from p. 183] 


there is no such person as Menecrates of Zeophleta. Two 
additional observations may be made: (1) the Menecrates 
mentioned by Caelius (Soranus) is listed among the vetus- 
tiores, and such an identification would apply to Mene- 
crates of Syracuse rather than to Menecrates of Rome; 
(2) no one, so far as I know, has succeeded in locating 
the town Zeophleta. 
I. E. DrasBkIn 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


REVIEWS 


Mémorial des études latines, publié 4 l’occasion du 
vingtiéme anniversaire de la Société et de la Revue 
des Etudes Latines, offert par la Société 4 son 
fondateur, J. Marouzeau. Paris: Les Belles Let- 
tres, 1943. Pp. 688; frontispiece. 


Mélanges de philologie, de littérature et d’histoire 
anciennes, offerts 4 J. Marouzeau par ses collégues 
et éléves étrangers. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1948. Pp. xvi, 568; frontispiece, 1 plate, 4 figures. 


According to Juliette Ernst, one of the contributors 
to the 1948 volume, the reviewer of a volume of collected 
articles should give at the very least the authors and 
the titles of all the articles with their page limits, al- 
though he may intend to discuss only a few of them. 
Desirable though it would be to follow this writer’s 
advice, restrictions of space make it impracticable to do 
this for the thirty-seven and fifty-two articles, respec- 
tively, contained in the two volumes under review. 

It was in the midst of the war that the French col- 
leagues and friends of their country’s distinguished clas- 
sical scholar, Jules Marouzeau, issued in his honor the 
Mémorial des études latines, marking therewith the 
twentieth anniversary of the Société des Etudes Latines 
and of its scholarly Revue. Instead of presenting articles 
of the type usually found in a Festschrift, these contri- 
butors concerned themselves primarily with the present 
status of certain fields of Latin studies. In some in- 
stances they give summaries of the work done in those 
fields during the two decades of the Société’s existence, 
and offer suggestions for necessary researches. Some of 
the fields covered are: Latin language and Italic dialects 
(A. Ernout), Latin technical vocabulary (E. de Saint- 
Denis), Latin syntax (F. Thomas), Latin metrics (J. 
Descroix), Sallustian studies (P. Perrochat), Caesarian 
studies (P. Fabre), Christian Latin literature (P. 
Courcelle), medieval Latin (R. Bossuat), Roman insti- 
tutions (A. Piganiol), Roman religion (G. Dumézil and 


J. Bayet), ancient history of the Church (J. Zeiller), 
Roman law (P. Noailles and G. Le Bras), Latin palaeog- 
raphy (Ch. Samaran), textual criticism (J. Andrieu), 
epigraphy (M. Durry and A. Merlin), the arts of ancient 
Italy (Ch. Picard), Gallo-Roman studies (A. Grenier), 
present-day Latin pedagogy (A. Guillemin), bibliography 
of Latin literature (N. I. Herescu). The articles are 
for the most part accompanied by extensive bibliographi- 
cal data. At the end of the volume there is a useful 
index to the suggestions for research which have ap- 
peared in the various numbers of REL. 


The second of the volumes, the Mélanges, contains 
contributions by scholars from outside France, since 
war conditions had prevented their contributing to the 
earlier volume. The international committee of seven 
who arranged for the publication included two American 
scholars, Roland G. Kent and the late E. K. Rand. No 
less than thirteen countries are represented by the con- 
tributors to the volume. The articles cover a wide 
range. The Table des matiéres includes the following 
heads: “Grammaire et Linguistique” (12 articles) ; 
“Rhétorique, Poétique, Métrique, Prosodie”’ (7); “Lit- 
térature et Philologie’’ (12); “Histoire et Antiquités” 
(8) ; “Mythologie, Folklore, Histoire des religions” (3) ; 
“Philosophie, Histoire des idées” (2); “Histoire du 
droit” (1); “Histoire des sciences” (2); “Humanisme 
et Histoire des études” (2); ‘“Bibliographie et Métho- 
dologie” (3). 

Since the present review must be selective, only those 
articles which are likely to be of wide interest to 
classicists generally are included here. A review which 
concerned itself!primarily with the articles on linguistics 
has been published by one of the contributors, Pro- 
fessor Roland G. Kent, in Language, XXV_ (1949), 
204-6. 

A. G. Amatucci, “Per la cronologia del Rudens di 
Plauto” (pp, 1-6). This play belongs to Plautus’ last 
period, perhaps as late as 184, when a shrine of Venus 
Erycina was dedicated. 

B. Axelsgn, “Die Synonyme Adulescens und Juvenis” 
(pp. 7-17). Iuvenis is rarely found in Republican Latin, 
when adulescens was the regular word, but it super- 
seded aduléscens in the Augustan period and thereafter. 
The two words do not denote different age periods, as 
is commonly asserted. 


J. Bérahger, “A propos d’un imperium infinitum” 
(pp. 19-27). There was no such command as an im- 
pertum infinitum. In the examples of the phrase, the 
adjective i§ derogatory and not a technical term. 


c. Daicdviciu, “Au sujet des monuments chrétiens de 
la Dacie Yrajane” (pp. 119-24). The Christian monu- 
ments of ‘Dacia dating from the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies belgng not to Goths or other invaders, but to the 
native inhubitants, who were still under the influence of 
Greco-Roman civilization. 
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V. A. Georgesco, “Nihil hoc ad ius, ad Ciceronem!” 
(pp. 189-206). Though Cicero was deeply versed in 
the law, he was not ranked as a iuris prudens in the 
technical sense. He was a great pleader and a philoso- 
pher of the law and was interested rather in the broad- 
est phases of the law (universi iuris disciplina) than 
in its specific application. 

N. J. Herescu, “Poétique ancienne et moderne au 
sujet de l’euphonie” (pp. 221-47). The ancient and 
modern conceptions of euphony are distinguished from 
the points of view of grammar, aesthetics, and music, 
with numerous citations from the Latin poets. 

Roland G. Kent, “A Problem of Latin Prosody” (pp. 
303-8). Those instances in Latin poetry (fifty-four 
examples in Virgil) of a final syllable counting as long, 
although it ends in a short vowel plus a single con- 
sonant and the next word begins with a vowel or h, are 
to be explained on the analogy of hiatus: the final syllable 
is not carried over to the initial vowel of the next 
word, as normally, thus leaving the syllable closed and 
therefore long. 

Scarlat Lambrino, “Le Vicus Quintionis et le Vicus 
Secundini de la Scythie Mineure” (pp. 319-46). Four- 
teen cippi excavated in Istria (Scythia Minor), erected 
in honor of the incumbent emperors in the second and 
third centuries, reveal that these vici were made up of 


Roman civilians and veterans along with native in- 


habitants. These communities originated as fortified 
settlements, probably at the time of Antoninus Pius, set 
up on the frontier of Scythia Minor for the protection 
of the rural Romano-Thracian population, and they were 
destroyed during the Gothic invasion of 248-251. 

Hugh Last, “Sallust and Caesar in the Bellum Catt- 
linae” (pp. 355-69). Sallust represents Caesar as a man 
of high integrity, who had no part in Catiline’s revolu- 
tionary plans. 

Einar Lofstedt, “Observations on Late and Medieval 
Latin Syntax” (pp. 391-400). This is a discussion of 
sundry Grecisms in late Latin and of various other ex- 
pressions, including tunc tempore and indeclinable idem. 
An acquaintance with such usages will eliminate many 
unnecessary emendations. 

Giuseppe Lugli, “I templi dei Lari e dei Penati sulla 
Velia” (pp. 401-8). The Temple of the Lares was at the 
junction of the Ita Sacra and the Clivus Palatinus 
near the west side of the Arch of Titus. The Temple 
of the Penates was probably at the point now occupied 
by the nave of the Church of Saints Cosmas and Dami- 
anus. The subject of this article is treated more fully 
in the author’s Monumenti Minori del Foro Romano 
(Rome, 1947), Chap. XI. 

Eugene S. McCartney, “Superstitions Concerning the 
Roof” (pp. 409-19). In this contribution to folklore the 
writer, while offering no final explanation of asinus in 
tegulis (Petron. 63), has assembled examples of the 


belief that death or other calamities are portended by 
the presence of animals or birds on roofs, or the occur- 
rence there of various phenomena. 

William C. McDermott, “C/L, IX, 3660-63” (pp. 421- 
26). Of these four inscriptions, found with mutilated 
statues at Marruvium Marsorum, the first three have 
been rightly identified as being those of M. Livius 
Drusus, the father of Livia, of Alfidia, the mother of 
Livia, and of Ti. Claudius Nero, the first husband of 
Livia and father of the Emperor Tiberius. The fourth, 
of disputed identification, is probably that of Antonia, the 
mother of the Emperor Claudius. It was probably set 
up with Antonia’s statue within the first two months of 
the reign of Gaius. 

Arthur Stanley Pease, “Dictamnus” (pp. 469-74). This 
is an interesting account of the properties, real or al- 
leged, of the drug dittany, which was imported from 
Crete. 

G. de Plinval, “Horace et le sort des prisonniers de 
l'Orient” (pp. 491-95). In Odes iii. 5, Horace’s allusion 
to the Roman prisoners taken by the Parthians in the 
disastrous expedition of Crassus should be regarded as 
including also those taken in the more recent campaigns, 
notably Mark Antony’s. In the face of a popular de- 
mand for the return of the prisoners, Horace is prob- 
ably serving the propaganda of Augustus, who was try- 
ing to gloss over his diplomatic failure, in 27 B.c., to 
arrange for their return. 

K. Svoboda, “Les idées esthétiques de Sénéque” (pp. 
537-46). The esthetic ideas of the Younger Seneca, 
while derived from the Greek, show the moralizing 
tendency which is characteristic of the author. 

The articles are followed by a full Index des noms et 
des citations d’ auteurs anciens by Juliette Ernst, a 
classified Table des matiéres, and a Table par ordre 
alphabétique des noms d’auteurs. 

While the papers vary in importance, the distinction 
of the collaborators and the fact that several of the 
papers offer significant contributions to the scholarly 
literature make these two volumes, especially the more 
recent M¢élanges, very desirable additions to any classical 
library. 

Harry J. Leon 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Archaic Greek Art against Its Historical Back- 
ground: A Survey. By Gisera M. A. RICHTER. 
(“Bryn Mawr Series,” No. 9.) New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xxv, 226; 107 plates with 
337 figures. $12.50. 

When Gisela Richter gave the Mary Flexner lectures 


on Archaic Greek Art at Bryn Mawr in 1941, her book 
Kourot (New York, 1942), a masterpiece of archeolog- 
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ical research, was in the press. In the meantime this 
standard work is already out of print. The new kook, 
developed from the Mary Flexner lectures, fortunately 
not only comprises part of the same material, but is 
built on a much broader basis. Sculpture, including 
architectural decoration, is dealt with so fully that no 
important piece is missing, while for painting her own 
books, Red-figured Athenian Vases in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (New Haven, 1936), Attic Red-figured 
Vases, A Survey (New Haven, 1946), and Greek Paint- 
ing (2d ed.; New York, 1949) present the material more 
extensively. As in these books the individual vase paint- 
ers who have been identified and named (mostly by 
Beazley) are put in the foreground, so also in the pres- 
ent book the individual artists, not the schools, are 
stressed, yet the survey is arranged geographically. In 
each of the three periods, 650-575, 575-525, and 525-480, 
the Greek mainland, the islands, Eastern Greece, and the 
West are discussed one after the other. An interesting 
feature of the book is that the author includes outlying 
places such as Persia, Lycia, Etruria, and Spain, where 
the Greek artists came in contact with foreign people, 
but kept their own style with some local flavor. 

For each city, state, or island the historical back- 
ground is described and the artistic output is correlated 
with it to illustrate or supplement the literary tradition. 
Herodotus, who wrote in the fifth century, is frequently 
quoted on the assumption that he, naturally, had access 
to many sources now lost; but in addition contemporary 
poets like Sappho (pages 37 f.) and philosophers like 
Thales (page 38) are quoted. 

The author's style is masterly. A clear picture of this 
important preclassical period is given. It was in this 
period that, for the first time, art broke away from the 
laws of frontality, which had ruled for millenniums in 
the older civilizations, while men broke away from the 
harsh laws of authoritative government, which had ruled 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Mycene, and earliest Greece. 

The plates not only illustrate but supplement the text. 
The choice of monuments could not be better. It could 
hardly be more complete, in the sense that all essential 
sides of the development and of the different finding- 
places are represented. The composition of the plates 
is admirable. In many cases the juxtaposition of objects 
illuminates their relationship better even than the au- 
thor’s clear description could do. I should like to men- 
tion specially Figs. 11, 12, and 13, the side views of the 
Kouros in New York, the head from the Dipylon, and 
the Gorgon attributed to the Hekatompedon or “grand- 
father of the Parthenon” by William B. Dinsmoor 
(AJA, LI [1947], 110 f., 149). The comparison proves 
the Gorgon to be older than the pediment sculptures of 
this temple (see Figs. 105-6). 

Many illustrations are well known, but give details 
or views not hitherto offered. I should like to mention 
Figs. 3, 4, 9, 93, 103, 145, 169, and 250. Others are 


hardly known, atid are brought out here for the first 
time in good illustrations. For instance the Laconian 
bowl in Tarantd, Fig. 31; the bronze relief from 
Prosymna, probably showing Klytaimestra murdering 
Kassandra, Fig. 43; the upper part of a marble statue 
from the temple of Aphrodite in Aegina, Figs. 44-45; 
the head of a lion in Siphnos, Fig. 62; the terracotta 
plaque with Theseus and the Minotaur from Sardis, 
now in New York, Fig. 73; the capital and sphinx of 
an Attic stele in Boston, Figs. 118 and 121; the ivory 
reliefs found recently in Delphi, Figs. 197-99; the 
metopes from the sanctuary of Hera Argeia in Lucania, 
Figs. 204-6 and 291; the terracotta statuette of a seated 
woman from Tarentum in the Metropolitan Museum, 
Fig. 276; the recently found head of little Ganymede 
from the acroterion in Olympia, with Zeus carrying 
Ganymede, Figs. 295-96. An excellent addition is pro- 
vided by the thirty-six enlarged coins shown in Figs. 
300-35, which are dated monuments of high artistic 
value. One of them, the Athena on the silver stater of 
Corinth, Fig. 320, has been used on the attractive jacket. 

The printing of the text and of the halftones is admir- 
able, a fine job done by the Oxford University Press. 
The usefulness of the book is enhanced by a map on the 
end papers, drawn by Lindsley F. Hall; by a list of 
abbreviations which serves as a general bibliography (pp. 
Xili-xviii) ; a list of illustrations (pp. 197-210); a gen- 
eral index (pp. 211-20), and an index of museums and 
collections (pp. 221-26). The very few typographical 
errors will be corrected in the next edition of this 
distinguished book, for. which there will certainly be a 
great demand. 

Some small corrections might be suggested: page 119, 
the bird’s-nester of Fig. 189 is not in a tree, but between 
two trees; page 142, Hermes is not with the daughters 
of Kekrops and Erechthonios, for each hero had three 
daughters; page 143, the Lyseas stele is not carved, but 
only painted. 

MARrGARETE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A History of Medieval Latin Literature. By Maurice 
Hétin. Revised edition, translated by JEAN CHAPMAN 
Snow. New York: William Salloch, 1949. Pp. 130. 
$3.00. 


Within the compactness of some 130 pages Professor 
Hélin of the University of Liége has produced a con- 
spectus of medieval Latin literature from the sixth to 
the sixteenth century. As he himself acknowledges, it is 
a formidable undertaking, in respect of both bulk and 
emphasis. But the result is agreeably satisfying, the suc- 
cess hinging on Professor Hélin’s premise that medieval 
literature is still a comparatively unknown field. The 
danger in such a condensation lies in an excessive gen- 
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eralization and in a cursory treatment of even the major 
figures. Professor Hélin adequately avoids these pit- 
falls. True, he dwells on tendencies and on the devel- 
opments of genres, but he associates them with promi- 
nent names in these fields and summarizes their signifi- 
cance. Liutprand, for instance, is compressed into a 
page, the analogy between him and Saint-Simon giving 
the essence of Liutprand as a writer primarily of “choses 
vues.” 

The author has the faculty, noticeable in Gaston Bois- 
sier and many of his compatriots, of coordinating masses 
of minutiae into estimates and analyses that illuminate 
the stream of literary development, of stressing the 
humanistic features without beclouding the issue with an 
overweight of bibliographical apparatus. 

Schematically, the book is arranged as follows: A 
chapter on the genesis of medieval Latin, with reference 
to the decomposition of the language, is followed by one 
on the Carolingian Renaissance. The sections devoted 
to the tenth and eleventh centuries embrace hagiography, 
the Cathedral Schools, and the Cambridge Songs. The 
twelfth century receives more detailed treatment, par- 
ticularly in regard to metrics. The final chapter, rather 
hurried, rounds off the period treated. 

The bibliographical selection, even as a selection, is 


inadequate. Editions of individual texts and other source 
material should have been methodically presented. Pierre 
de Labriolle’s Histoire de la littérature latine chrétienne 


is slightingly hidden in the Introduction. The book is a 
good manual, however, and one packed with suggestion. 


Harry Wepeck 


ERASMUS HALL HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


The Coming of Ulysses: A Play in Four Acts. By 
Puitie Dorr. New York: Oxford Book Company, 


1949. Pp. 73. $1.50. 


The author’s aim, stated in a prefatory note, has been 
to “retell’”’ the Homeric story in such a way as will ap- 
peal more directly to the modern mind. He has re- 
duced the entire Odyssey to four acts, comprising ten 
scenes, all laid in Ithaca. Because he considers the epic 
“too cluttered with gods and goddesses” to be interesting 
today, he has discarded everything supernatural, although 
mention is made—by Penelope!—of Calypso and Circe. 

That Mr. Dorf knows this great story well is evident, 
as is his own response to its appeal. But it is by no 
means certain that readers will find their imagination 
stirred by his version. Early in the century, Stephen 
Phillips wrote a drama on the same theme, in which the 
divinities retain their ancient prerogatives. This was 


produced on the professional stage, as well as in educa- 
tional institutions, but was found lacking in the dramatic 
impact which distinguished the corresponding passages 
in the Homeric narrative. The same lack may be ob- 
served in Mr. Dorf’s play, while in both one also 
misses the grandeur which, in the original, is so mar- 
velously united with simplicity. As the ancients realized, 
the legend of Odysseus is predominantly narrative in 
character, and its dramatic moments stand out more 
vividly in the narrative form. 

The best parts of Mr. Dorf’s play are those which 
are not essentially dramatic. The Prologue is more 
moving than what follows, and the stage directions often 
suggest character and feeling better than the dialogue. 
Disturbing, though less important, is his use of the name 
Samos (inevitably associated with the island off the 
coast of Asia Minor) for Homer’s Samé on the island 
of Cephallenia, near Ithaca. 

Two inexpensive translations of the entire Odyssey in 
English that is direct and natural today have recently 
been published: that of E. V. Rieu in the “Pelican 
Classics,” and that of W. H. D. Rouse in the “Mentor 
Classics.” 

Peart CLEVELAND WILSON 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


By Jacos 
New 


The Age of Constantine the Great. 
BuRCKHARDT; translated by Moses Hapas. 
York: Pantheon Books, 1949. Pp. 400. $4.50. 


Professor Hadas maintains that Burckhardt showed a 
remarkable, if unconscious insight when, almost a cen- 
tury ago, he described so vividly an age of transition 
that offers striking analogies to our own; and it is at 
least an engaging peculiarity of his study that it tells 
us far more about the age than about the emperor, in 
whose achievement N. H. Baynes has seen “. . . an 
erratic block which has diverted the stream of history,” 
so that “Constantine can only be satisfactorily inter- 
preted in terms of the Zeitgeist if the Zeitgeist is arbi- 
trarily fashioned in the likeness of Constantine” (Proc. 
Brit. Acad., XV [1929], 341). Even if Burckhardt had 
been guilty of some such distortion, there would be little 
need to justify the presentation of his masterpiece in 
English dress, for he had a vast range of learning, a 
controlled imagination, and perhaps even a gift for mak- 
ing what his biographers have termed “erstaunliche 
Prognosen.” 

The translator, thoroughly aware that the sources 
have been variously evaluated since Burckhardt’s day, 
briefly acquaints his readers with the new theory as to 
the composition of the Historia Augusta, and observes, 
apropos of the severity with which Burckhardt treats 
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Eusebius of Caesarea as the presumed author of the Vita 
Constantini, that this work, as a panegyric, could be 
spared the strictures reserved for biased biography. 
Here it might have been well to note that there are 


some who regard the Vita as a pseudepigraphon (cf. 


H. Grégoire, Byzantion, XIII [1938], 561-83). 


Hadas, who is experienced in translating from the 
German, has done his work with impressive skill. Two 
Greek tags are pied (pp. 159, 309); other lapses are so 
trivial that I record only “the Lyonnaise and their party” 
(p. 40) and “suppositious child” (p. 274), both of which 
are easily legitimized. 


Rocer Pack 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department will deal with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items will be welcomed. Also wel- 
come will be items for the section on Personalia, which will deal 
with appointments, promotions, fellowships, and other profes- 
sionally significant activities of our colleagues in high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 


The New York Classical Club, reports Professor 
Konrad Gries of Queens College, Chairman of the Club’s 
Committee on Scholarship Awards, held its sixty-third 
scholarship examination at New York University on 
January 20, 1950. Ninety contestants from nineteen pub- 
lic high schools in New York City took part. First and 
second prizes, awarded in cash, went to the following: 
Latin Second Year: Judith Stone, Hunter College H. S., 
$15; Patricia Lee, Hunter College H. S., $10; Latin 
Third Year: Stephen Robinson, Erasmus Hall H. S., 
$50; Robert Friedman, Stuyvesant H. S., $25; Latin 
Fourth Year: Richard Tron, Stuyvesant H. S., $50; 
Harriet Horowitz, Hunter College H. S., $25; Greek 
Third Year: Anita E. Lilenfeld, Erasmus Hall H. S., 
$25. In addition, nineteen prizes in the form of books 
were awarded to students in the Latin Third Year and 
Fourth Year sections. 


The establishment of two new periodicals is an- 
nounced by Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, Heidelberg. 
Volume I of Beitrage zur Namenforschung, edited by 
Hans Krahe in conjunction with Ernst Dickenmann, is 
dated 1949-50; early in 1950 there will appear the first 
fascicle of Jahrbuch fiir Kleinasiatische Forschung, Vol. 
I, edited by Helmuth Th. Bossert and Franz Steinherr. 
Each of the volumes mentioned will contain at least one 
contribution by an American scholar: BNF will publish 
two articles by Dr. Demetrius J. Georgacas of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “The Middle Greek Place-Name 
Skorta,” and “Italian Place-Names in Greece”; in JKF 


Professor Alice E. Kober of Brooklyn College will have 
a paper entitled “A Note on Some ‘Cattle’ Tablets from 
Knossos.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Here will be listed all books received by Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY 
the subjects of which are deemed to fall within the WeexKty’s 
scope. Listing here neither precludes nor assures a subsequent 
review. Books received will not be returned, whether or not 
they are listed or reviewed. 


Atkinson, B. F. C. The Greek Language. (“The Great 
Languages.”) 2d ed., revised; London, Faber and Fa- 
ber, 1949. Pp. ix, 354. $3.25. 

CaLLaway, JosepH Sevier. Sybaris. (“The Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Archaeology,” No. 37.) 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 
131. $3.00. 

FERRARA, FRATE MATHEO DA. The Life of Saint Jerome. 
Translated from the Italian by Joun K. Ryan. Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1949. Pp. 58. 
$1.50. 

Gorpon, GeorGE, and Others. Concerning Andrew Lang: 
Being the Andrew Lang Lectures Delivered before the 
University of St. Andrews, 1927-1937. With an Intro- 
duction by A. BlyrH WesstTeErR and a Preface by J. B. 
Satmonp. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1949. 
Pp. xxx; each lecture is separately paginated and dated 
(1928-49). $4.00. 

GRAMMONT, Maurice. Phonétique du Grec Ancien. 
(“Les Langues du Monde,” Série: Grammaire, Philo- 
logie, Littérature, Vol. III.) Lyon: IAC, 1948. Pp. 
xix, 455. 

GREEN, WILLIAM M. Initium Omnis Peccati Superbia: 
Augustine on Pride as the First Sin. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1949. 
$0.50. (Published as University of California Pub- 
lications in Classical Philology, Vol. XIII, No. 13, pp. 
407-32.) 

Murray, GILBERT (trans.). The Wife of Heracles: 
Being Sophocles’ Play, The Trachinian Women. Trans- 
lated into English verse with explanatory notes. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 89. $2.00. 

Poreat, Huspert McNett (trans.). Marcus Tullius 
Cicero: Brutus, On the Nature of the Gods, On Divina- 
tion, On Duties. With an Introduction by RicHaRD 
McKeon. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
Pp. 661. $6.00. 

Watzer, R. Galen on Jews and Christians. (“Oxford 
Classical and Philosophical Monographs.”) London: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 101. $2.00. 

Wout, Louts ve. Imperial Renegade. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1950. Pp. 311. $3.00. 
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— Just published — 


A NEw EDITION OF 


ULLMAN AND HENRY LATIN BOOKS 


LATIN 


FOR AMERICANS FOR AMERICANS 


wOd-NILV1I 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
—-REVISED— 


With refinements and improvements throughout both books in text, illustra- 


tions, study helps, and procedures. 


Pre-eminent in the field for more than twenty-five years, the Ullman-Henry 


series is further equipped to continue its leadership in high-school Latin texts. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York - Boston - Chicago - Dallas - Atlanta - San Francisco 
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